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PREFACE. 


£ 3 H E following Reflections ſuggeſted 5 


themſelves to my mind, when I firſt 


received an account of the death of the 


excellent and worthy Dr. TAYLoR, the re- 
memberance of whoſe great abilities and 
virtues will be for ever dear to me. They 
were formed into a Diſcourſe in the few 
broken intervals I could redeem from my 
School, and preached to a ſmall Society of 
Proteſtant Diſſenters, who eſteemed and va- 
lued Dr. TayLoR; and being approved by 
my friends, I was importunately urged to 
publiſh them. They are intended to em- 

| balm the memory of this great and good 


man, in whoſe friendſhip for ſeveral years 


1 was happy. If they produce proper Reflec- 
tions in the mind of the Reader, and are ca- 
pable of furniſhing out entertainment for a 
vacant hour, the good deſign J had in draw- 
ing them up will be abundantly anſwered 
and rewarded, 


Congleton, Cheſhire, 
March 12, 1761, 
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The 1 periſheth; and n 1⁰ man 
 layahit to heart. 


E have lately fn many E/l:mates of 
the manners and principles of the 


preſent age, in which the moments of our 
_ virtues and vices are pretended to be im- 
partially and preciſely adjuſted, and the ex- 


act proportions of each are ſaid to be aſ- 


certained from the moſt accurate obſerva- 


tions. A moſt enormous heap of vice and 


corruption has been raked together, both 
from publick and private ſinks of iniquity, 


and a moſt delicious Preſent of it has been 
laid at the feet of the publick. Dark ſcenes. 
of luſt and luxury have been brought to 


light, by perſons, whoſe venerable charac- 


ters, one would have thought, might have 


excuſed them from perſonally frequenting 
ſuch 


1 

ſuch places, whatever plauſible reaſons might 
be alledged by them, that ſuch viſits were 
repeated for the very laudable purpoſes of 
painting living characters, and forming Eſii- 
mates. All our faſhionable, amuſements, 
our polite diverſions, our reigning pleaſures 
and follies, our corruption and venality; in 
ſhort, all the evils of publick, ſocial and do- 
meſtic life, have been collected and deſcrib- 
ed with a good deſign, in order to repreſene 
to us, at one view, the languiſhing ſtate of 
religion and morality in the nation; and the 

prevalency of vice amongſt us, has been in- 
terpreted in the moſt alesy and gloomy 
ſenſe. The queſtion i is, whether our vices, 

notorious and ſhameful as they muſt be ac- 
knowledged to be, have not been exaggera- 
ted beyond all truth, our virtues extenuated, 
and explained away, and the features of the 
happieſt times, in which a rational being 


ever breathed, been charged with a defor- 5 


mity which the moſt depraved and corrupt 
ages never reſembled. Certain it is, that 
ſuch general and random deſcriptions of na- 
tional vice, how laboured and ſtudied ſo- 
ever, are productive of no one moral pur- 
pole, they neither convince nor reform indi- 

| viduals 
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viduals; and as they ſhow not a man's true 
moral countenance to himſelf, every one, 
who reads them, applies the ſtrong moral 


likeneſs to another, and never imagines that 


be was one that fat for the picture. Such 


deformed pieces too, which have been 
drawn by the pencils of the moroſe and 


gloomy, both diſguſt and are loſt upon eve- 
ry benevolent perſon, who thinks he has 
reaſon to perſuade himſelf of one pleaſing 
truth, which is, that there is more virtue 


than vice, more happineſs than miſery in 
the world. He that fills a long and large 


catalogue with the vices of a whole Com- 
munity, and holds it up as an exact and 
true repreſentation of the whole collective 
body, does the fame thing as another, who 


from the various and dreadful diſeaſes and 


diſtempers of an Hoſpital ſhould himſelf 
judge, and inſtruct others to judge, of che 
health of a nation. 


But notwithſtanding the many and ſhame- 
ful vices, that have been deſcribed in ſeve- 


ral late Eſtimates, as characteriſtical of the 
age we live in; notwithſtanding the induſ- 
try and pains the authors have taken, to 
render the liſt of thoſe vices which prove 
F: our 
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our degeneracy as compleat as poſſible; yet 
there is ſtill one ſad and flagrant proof of 
our ingratitude and vice, which has been 
omitted and overlooked by theſe writers, 
which is, our inattention to the characters 
of deceaſed piety, and our want of reſpect 
to their memory, and illuſtrious virtues. 
The Prophet declares in the Text, that this 
| moſt baſe and diſreſpectful conduct was 
common and general in his time, and brands 
the age he lived in with juſt ſatyr and re- 
proach, which could ſuffer the characters 
of perſons of diſtinguiſhed holineſs and worth 
to ſink into oblivion, without the leaſt ſor- 
row and regret, The righteous periſheth, 
and no man layeth it to beart. There can- 
not certainly be a ſtronger indication of the 
general decay and languiſhing condition of 
vital religion, than when the ſhining virtues 
of the pious and good man are ſuffered to 
ſpend their influence in filence and obſcuri- 
ty; and when characters of wiſdom and eve- 
ry virtue paſs unobſerved and unrewarded, 
or what is a more unhappy circumſtance, 
are miſrepreſented and traduced. Nothing 
can ſhow the deplorable want of publick 
virtue in a more N and glaring light, 


than 


— — — — , 


3 
than when righteous men, of whom this 
world is not worthy, periſh unlamented and 


uphondured, the tribute of a grateful tear 


denyed them, their names and virtues ſoon 
loſt in the gay ſcenes of folly and diſſipati- 


on, and the pains they took to make man- 


kind wiſer and better buried in everlaſting 


forgetfulneſs. And what friend of religion 
and lover of virtue is there, who makes it 


his pleaſure and duty to honour deceaſed 


worth, and to celebrate the dear remem- 
brance of their venerable characters, when 


he takes a ſurvey of mankind, and ſeriouſly 


conſiders the vanity and wretchedneſs of hu- 
man condition, the empty and unavailing 


pleaſures, and ridiculous amuſements and 


purſuits of mankind ; the undiſtinguiſhing 


applauſe that in common life is promiſcu- 


ouſly given to the worthy and unworthy, 


and above all, the general neglect of illuſtri- 


ous worth and merit, and the diſreſpect and 
ingratitude ſhown to their memory; what 
friend of virtue and human nature is there, 
who reflects on this, but muſt generouſly 


commiſerate and upbraid mankind, and lay- 


ing his hand on his heart, with a mixture 


of pity. and jpdignafion, cry out, The rigb- 


tet 
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teous man periſheth, and no man layeth it to 
heart! In diſcourſing from which words I 
propoſe, 


I. To account for that baſe and ungrate- 
ful conduct of mankind, which is here 
mentioned, towards perſons of merit 
and character, and ſhow the reaſons on 
which ſuch treatment is generally 
founded. 1 

II. Expoſe the difingenuous baſeneſs of 
ſuch a conduct. 


Ly propoſe to account for that baſe and 
ungrateful conduct of mankind, here men- 

tioned, towards perſons of merit and cha- 
_ rater, and ſhow the reaſons on which ſuch 
treatment is generally founded. Such un- 
happy events as theſe, attendant on the wiſe 
and good, happen not without proper cauſes 
to produce them. Adequate reaſons may 
be aſſigned that will ſolve this myſtery of 
black ingratitude, and point out the impure. 
ſource from which it-is derived. The prin- 
cipal cauſes of ſuch a conduct ſeem to be 
the following” : 
3 1. That 


— PPP 
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1. That the righteous periſheth, and no 
man layeth it to heart, may be juſtly aſcribed 
to the common condition and circumſtances 
of human things. This is the moſt favour- 
able and candid interpretation that can be 
put upon ſuch a treatment. Human life is 
one great ſcene of motion and buſtle, The | 
_ reſpective offices of our ſeveral ſtations, the 1 
hopes of geting, and the fears of loſing, moſt 
commonly engroſs all the thoughts and 
cares of mankind. The 'purſuits and em- 
ployments of the generality of the world 
hardly leave them, as they complain, agree- 
able intervals enough to enjoy the friendſhip 
and ſociety of the living, much leſs to hold 
2 mournful converſe with. the dead, The 
ſcenes of life are perpetually ſhifting and 
changing. Infancy, childhood, manhood, 
and old age, follow each other in ſwift ſuc- 
ceſſion. And the great affairs of this world 
are as inconſtant and mutable as the ſtages 
of human life. Nothing in this imperfect 
world is fixed and permanent; our joys and 
ſorrows, our cares and fears, our wants and 
hopes, our health and fickneſs, our chear- 
ful and our melancholy moments alternately 
follow each other, and infinitely chequer and 
— - _ diverſify 
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1. | 
diverſify the whole of our ſhort dung from 
the cradle to the grave. Man flieth as a 


ſhadow and continueth not, Here we have no 
continuing city. Our life is as a vapour, 


which appears for a ſhort time, and then va- 


niſbeth away. In ſuch a ſhort and momen- 


tary ſtate of duration, as is here allotted us, 
and when that precarious and ſhort-lived 
period too is filled up with ſuch a diſtract- 
ing variety of cares and concerns that are 
inſeparable from it, no wonder that virtue 


paſſes through the croud neglected, and the 


memory of it ſoon ſinks into oblivion. In 


a ſtate of exiſtence, which is ſo tranſient 


and viſionary, and on the vaſt ſtage of which 
all its infinite variety of creatures have but 
juſt time to preſent themſelves, act a ſhort 


part, and then diſappear, it cannot but be, 
that the wiſe and good muſt ſhare one com- 
mon lot, and whatever juſt applauſe they may 


gain by the characters they ſupport with dig- 

nity, yet when numbered with the dead, 
the memory of their fame and actions muſt 

periſh for ever. 
It will ceaſe to ſurprize and affect us, that 

a particular perſon of extenſive abilities and 

uſefulneſs ſhould die and be forgot by thoſe 
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{ſwallowed up and loſt in the flood of time, 


* 
who have eminently ſhared the benefit of 
his illuſtrious virtues, when we refle that 


kings and kingdoms are ſubject to the ſame 


common fate, And can we deplore this 


ſtrange and cruel deſtiny, and brand man- 
kind with ingratitude, for ſuffering deceaſed 
piety and wiſdom to loſe their deſerved bo- 


nours, when we take a review of the ages 


that are paſt, ſee populous and opulent ci- 
ties laid in aſhes, and the fame of them for 
ever periſhed ; read of excellent patriots, 


the ornaments of their country, and the glo- 


ry of the age they lived in, whoſe publick 


ſpirited actions are utterly unknown to us; 
are made acquainted with large and exten- 
five dominions, and yet the names of their 


proud kings and governours not tranſmitted 
to us“; and find recorded in hiſtory the | 


foundation of empires, reyolutions in govern- 
ments,acquiſitions of provinces, battlesfought, 
victories gained, the riſe, progreſs, declen- 
ſion and ruin of great and abſolute monar- 
chies, and the names of all theſe long fince 


and 
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and now only furniſhing employment for the 


vain conjectures and learned dulneſs of Cri- 
tics and Commentators to recover them ? Let 


not the ingenious and learned, pore with 


ſorrow and melancholy over the gloomy 


proſpect, when his name and his knowledge 

will be forgot. This is no more than what 

| has befallen the Arts andSciences themſelves, 
which but a few ages were abſolutely loſt 

in monkiſh ignorance and ſtupidity, and but 


lately received a revival amongſt us. | 
The pleaſing hope of extending our fame to 


poſterity therefore, which ſo agreeably ſooths 
and flatters the breaſts of the wiſe and learn- 


ed, and prompts us ſo powerfully to the at- 


tainment of the moſt excellent and benefi- 


cial kinds of knowledge, is all empty and 
chimerical deluſion. The preſent ſtate, the 


faſhion of which is ſo perpetually paſſing 
away, will not admit of it. The years will 


come to the wiſeſt and beſt of the preſent 
race of mortals, when their virtues and ex- 
cellencies will be recorded no more, their 
actions no more recounted with honour and 
applauſe, and the fame of their knowledge 


and abilities ceaſe to ingage and intereſt man- 


kind in them. The Patriot, Stateſman, Ge- 
' neral, 
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ann Scholar, Philoſopher and Divine, of 


the preſent and laſt Century are freſh in our 


' remembrance, but the eminently great and 


good of three or four Centuries ago, are the 
ſame as the eminently great and good be- 
fore the flood. No traces are left of them, 


except a few faint traces of their birth and 


death, that we meet with in forgotten and ob- 
ſcure hiſtorians. How ſhould it be otherwiſe, 


conſidering the mutability and vanity of hu- 
man nature. Our memories are frequently - 
as treacherous and unfaithful as the records 


we commit to them ; 'the greateſt atchiev- 
ments and moſt excellent diſcoveries ſoon 
ceaſe to impreſs and affect us, and the mind 
that was once ſtored with uſeful and orna- 


mental knowledge, through inattention, the 
cares and pleaſures of life, and want of aſſi- 
duqus culture, will ſoon loſe the very firſt 


principles of it. To expect therefore an 


immortality of fame on earth, is a vain and 


viſionary hope, has nothing 1 in human life 


and manners to ſupport it, and is both in- 


conſiſtent with the nature of the preſent 
ſtate, and the common purſuits of man- 


kind, 


So 
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So that righteous men dying, and no man 
laying it to heart, is a probable circumſtance 


that would naturally fall out in the com- 
mon courſe of human things, and may be 
looked upon as nothing unuſual and unfre- 


quent. For the views of mankind are 
fixed ſtrongly and eagerly on the objects of 


the time that is to come, they review not 
the ſcenes that are paſt, they are too cloſely 
attached to the little intereſts and hopes they 


have in proſpect, to think of the pious and 
illuſtrious dead, or pay their memory the 


| Juſt tribute of a figh. The path of life, 
that is moſt commonly trod, is progreſſive, 


men preſs forwards with eager and impa- 
tient ſteps, and love not to look behind 
them, though it be to take an everlaſting 
farewel of the wiſe and virtuous. No 
ſooner are the venerable remains of learning 
and worth committed to the common houſe 
prepared for all the living, but they return 
with the ſame ardour and reliſh to their fond 
amuſements and pleaſures, the mournful and 
affecting ſcene is forgot, the fugitive tear 
is for ever dried up, and they can think on 
their piety and wiſdom without ſorrow and 
without regret. What wonder is it then, 
— 55 e 
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if ſuch is the preſent condition of human 


life and human conduct, that he righteous . 
periſbeth, and no man layetb it to heart; that 
he is attended indeed to the tomb with ſo- 
lemn gait, and all the pageantry and pomp 


of woe, that the boſoms of his friends, who 


knew his worth, heave with a tranſient ſigh, 
and that their eyes drop a tributary tear due 
to his conſummate merit, but that no ſooner 
does the grave cloſe over him, and the 
mourners go their appointed time about the 
frreets, but his memory periſhes for ever. 


2. That the righteous periſheth, and no man 


layeth it to heart, may be aſcribed: to the 
prevalence of vice in that age in which he 


lives, and the general negle& of virtue ne- 


ceſſarily conſequent upon it. When vice 
triumphs in an age or nation, and the pur- 
ſuit of unlawful and unmanly pleaſures be- 
comes general and faſhionable, virtue cannot 
long expect her due honours, or hope for 
deſerved reſpect and protection. The in- 


fluence of virtue is then almoſt loſt, and it 


ſheds its friendly beams on corruption and 


depravity, without producing any vital ef- 


fects. In ſuch times it muſt expect to be 
neglected, vilified, and abuſed, to paſs un- 
honoured 
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honoured in obſcurity and filence, and its 


fame. and memory to be conſigned to eternal 
forgetfulneſs. 


It would be comparatively happy, if in 


an age where vice and folly triumphed, 


inoffenſive merit is ſuffered to dwell in the 


ſhade unmoleſted, in tranquility and peace. 
But this is ſeldom the caſe. Frequently it 
is drawn from theſe calm retreats, and made 
a ſpeftacle of abuſe and every indignity be- 
fore angels and men, When the love of 
Pleaſure ſeizes a nation, and the generality 
are loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame and virtue, 


modeſt merit is ſure to be inſulted ; all their 


rage and malice are wreaked upon it, the 
moſt ingenious and cruel arts of perſecution 
are invented, and every form of miſery and 
woe inflicted upon it, merely for not run- 
ing with them to the ſame exceſs of riot 


and outrage, and preſerving itſelf pure and 


innocent amidſt all this contagion of corrup- 
tion and immorality. 


And eſpecially is the vengeance of a 


wicked age poured upon the devoted head 
of ſuffering virtue, when that virtue endea- 


vours to excite men's attention to it, expoſes 


the fatal and ſhameful vices in which men 


<a are 
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are ingaged, and with a becoming freedom 
ſatyrizes the prevailing principles and morals 
of the times. No wonder, that when ſuch 
an one, in ſuch an age, with a noble 


fortitude, preaches up the excellency of re- 


ligion, and, by the charms of a fair ex- 


ample, ſhows the world the ſuperior excel- 
lency of it, and lathes their vices with manly 
rage and ſpirit, but he is treated as a re- 


former, and perhaps at laſt ſuffers too as a 
reformer. 


If in times, where vice is counte- 


nanced by the great and noble, and the 


practice of it generally regarded as a faſhion 
able and polite accompliſhment, the man of 
virtue and wiſdom meets with contempt and 


abuſe, his virtues rediculed, and his reputa- 
tion and character degraded and ſunk, muſt 
not the fame of his virtues, after death, ne - 
ceſſarily be loſt, when they could not raiſe 
him, when living, above contempt, and ſe- 


cure to him the Imalleſt breath of applauſe ? 
It is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that a profligate and 


abandoned people will honour and remem- 


ber with pleaſure the excellencies of thoſe, 
who, when living, ſatyrized their darling 
vices, and would not ſuffer them to be eaſy 
in 
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in the full enjoyment of them. It is well, 
if intrinſic merit and worth obtain its proper 
ſhare of eſteem and reverence from the wiſe 
and virtuous; from the depraved and wicked 
it muſt expect nothing but inſult, obloquy, 
and a thouſand odious and reproachful 
names. The neglect therefore of eminent 

virtue, and diſreſpect to the memory of the 
moſt conſpicuous characters of public and 
private greatneſs, is an unhappy ' circum- | 
ſtance and event that neceſſarily 8 
when vice prevails and triumphs. _ 
3. That the righteous periſheth, and no man 
: layeth it to heart, may be aſcribed to a prin- 
ciple of ill-natured envy, ſolely excited by 
his ſuperior attainments. Horace indeed aſ- 
ſerts, “ That death converts that enyy, 
*© which hated living virtue, into applauſe, 
and makes the malevolent themſelves de- 
6 plore the loſs that they and the public 
have ſuſtained of ſuch uſeful characters *. 


And in another place + declares, © That 
8 3 __* though 
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* Virtutem incolumem odimus, 
Sublatam ex oculis quæ rimus invidi. 


Car. Lib z. Od. 24. 
, Romulus, et Liber pater, et cum Caſtore Pollux, 


| Poſt ingentia facta, Deorum 1 in Templa receptiz 
1 | Dum 


— 
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_ though Romulus, and Bacchus, Caſter and 


£ Pollux, beſtowed upon mankind the moſt 
« ſignal advantages, poliſhed life with many 
£ uſeful arts, built towns, and gained many 
** glorious victories, yet, after all theſe great 


and illuſtrious actions, found reaſon to la- 
ec ment, that the honours that mankind 


* were diſpoſed to ſhow them, were far 

** from being adequate to their merits. That 

Hercules, who cleared the earth of ſo 
* many monſters, and deſtroyed the dread- 
ful Hydra, found, to his ſorrow, that the 
© monſter envy was not to be deſtroyed, 

* but by his death. Superior virtue, (he 
* ſays) is ſure to irritate and provoke the 
* rage of others of inferior merit, who will 
te carp and detract from their worth, when 
10 living, and adore them when dead. ” This 
reflection 


Dum Terras hominumque colunt genus, aſpera bella 
Comporunt, agros aſſignant, oppida condunt; 
Ploravere ſuis non reſpondere favorem | 
Speratum meritis. Diram qui contudit Hydram, 
Notaque fatali portenta labore ſubegit, 
Comperit Invidiam ſupremo fine domari. 
Urit enim fulgore ſuo, qui prægravat artes 
Infra ſe poſitas ; extinctus amabitur idem. 
Epiſt, Lib. 2. Ver. * 


Ul 


reflection is, in general, juſt, but is far from 
being univerſally true. Malice often pur- 
ſues a man of ſuperior wiſdom and goodneſs 
beyond the grave, and will diſturb his aſhes 
with the moſt barbarous indecency, and 
rudeneſs. The grave itſelf will hardly ſecure 
its inhabitant from the poiſoned arrows of 
ſpite and calumny; and it is common to hear 
the memory of perſons of the firſt rank, 

in true ſcience and literature, treated with 
ſcurrility and abuſe, their little faults and 
follies brought to light, and recounted with 
every circumſtance of aggravation, and the 

moſt worthy characters, by this means, ex- 
poſed to the jeſts and ridicule of mankind. 
The righteous and good man periſhes in- 

deed, when neither his living excellencies 
could ſecure him from the envy, nor his death 
from the calumny, of an hard- judging world. 

Inſtead of making every kind allowance for 

human imperfection, inſtead of being bene- 
volently diſpoſed to throw a veil over the 
frailties and foibles of our fellow-chriſtians, 
we keep our eyes fixed upon their conduct 
with an attention, that no error, how ſmall 
and venial ſoever, can elude and eſcape, and 
then proclaim it to the world with a moſt 
diabolica] 


ki | [ 22 2 18 
q diabolical triumph, Bleſſed God, how re- 
pugnant is ſuch a temper and diſpoſition as 
this, to that benevolent ſpirit the Goſpel 
1 breathes in every page ! Brethren, if a man 
be overtaken in a fault, ye, who are ſpiri- 
tual, reflore ſuch a one in the ſpirit of meek- 
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i neſs, conſidering thyſelf, leſt thou alſo be tempted. 
1 Forgive one another, and pray one for another, 
lt We are painfully conſcious how much we 
| are excelled by theſe illuſtrious characters, 
(i we deſpair of acquiring their various learn- 
| ing, great abilities, and univerſal reputation; 
| our low and groveling diſpoſitions then ſet 
Il us to undermine this fair and well- built fa- 
l bric by flow and ſecret ſtrokes ; we begin to 
[i queſtion their learning, give fly and cunning 
I hints of our diſappointment in finding them 
1 not the characters we imagined, explain 
[1 away their virtues, point out their ſuppoſed 


or real imperfections; and when we have 
once brought them to a level with our own 
very low ſtandard, we freely permit our- 
ſelves and a cruel world to uſe them at 
mercy. 

Thus is virtue too commonly treated in 
this life, and the moſt ſhining inſtances of 
it rewarded with this black ingratitude. 

The 
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The hopes, that it forms of cloſing this vain 
life in tranquility and peace, are thus fatally 


Adiſappointed, and it finds the miſeries of 


ſcandal, diſgrace, ill- treatment, ſcurrility and 
contempt, all collected, and point their bale- 
ful rays upon the laſt infirm ſtage of life, 
when it is leaſt able to ſupport them. He 
who conſiders this fad and wretched end of 
the wiſe and good, and the ingratitude of 


te world for their uſeful ſervices, would al- 


moſt be diſpoſed, in a gloomy hour, to view 
all mankind in a moſt odious light; and to 
contemn human life, as one univerſal ſcene 
of confuſion, in which the moſt eminent 
characters are either neglected and ſtarve, 
or, when brought upon the ſtage, how ex- 
cellently ſoever they may ſupport, for a 
while, the parts aſſigned them, are ſure, at 
| laſt, to be made a publick ſpectacle of latyr 
and deriſion. 


But after death has kindly ME this 


| pious ſufferer from his miſery, and ſealed 


his eyes in ſweet and undiſturbed repoſe, 
does the malice of the world ceaſe with his 
breath, and is their rage and envy converted 
into admiration and applauſe? Do they re- 
vere his memory, and wiſh with regret for 


his 


» Leerer 
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his uſeſul virtues? Nothing leſs true. Hor 


then dieth this wiſe and good man? Why, even 


as the fool, for there is no remembrance of the 


iſe man more than of the fool. Eecleſ. ii. 16. 


4. That the righteous periſheth, and no man 


layeth it to heart, is in ſome meaſure owing 


to, and may certainly be concluded from, a 
ſpiteful and ill-natured triumph, expreſſed 
by the majority, that their ſentiments and 


principles are periſhed with them. Upon 
the deceaſe of a perſon, who has rendered 


his name famous, by eſpouſing and defend- 


ing opinions, which are vulgarly branded as 
heretical and unſcriptural, it is common to 
hear men of more zeal than knowledge ex- 
claim, with agreat deal of malicious pleaſure, 


cc There! is an end no of all his falſe and fan- 


< taſtical Notions and erroneous Doctrines.“ 
Such are diſpoſed to treat his memory with 
contempt, becauſe he treated their peculiar | 
party Noſtrums with contempt. Hence 


their rage and rancour. He was excited 
by a ſpirit of free and generous inquiry to 
inveſtigate truth, and from a candour and 
goodneſs of heart to embrace it wherever 


he found it; he ſearched the Scriptures with 
indefatigable induſtry, and with conſtant 


and 
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and fervent applications to the great ſource 
of wiſdom and truth, to enlighten his un- 
derſtanding and diſpel his darkneſs ; he ſaw, 
upon a ſevere ſtudy of thefe facred treaſures, 
that mankind had been deluded by the cun- 
ning and crafty, with regard to many points 
of great excellency and importance, his love 
of truth would not ſuffer him to ſtifle this 
_ conviction, but prompted him freely and 
impartially to communicate to the world 


the reſult of his honeſt labours and re- 


ſearches; the reſult of his honeſt labours and 
reſearches proved contrary to the darling no- 
tions and opinions of the multitude, and for 
his uſeful endeavours in diſabuſing the world, 
for his laborious pains in removing whole 
loads of hay and flubble that had been thrown 
on Chriſtianity, and burning them without 
ceremony, he muſt be treated as a bad man, 
a Blaſphemer, an Arian, a Deiſt, and worſe 
than a Deiſt. This is the treatment that 
perſons of good learning and abilities, and 
of generous ſentiments, when they imploy 
their great talents on the Scriptures, are ſure 
to meet with from the world. Any other 
branch of learning may be ſtudied with im- 
punity, but he, who critically ſtudies the 
D | Scriptures, 


. 
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Scriptures, is ſure to bring about him, in 


this age of Enthuſiaſm, a ſwarm of noiſy 
and angry hornets, that will peſter and 
ſting him as long as he lives. He muſt 
poſſeſs great courage and magnanimity of 


ſoul, who can bravely reſolve to meet and 
encounter all this oppoſition, prompted by 


a pure love of truth, and a deſire of under- 
ſtanding, and leading others to underſtand, 


the divine records. 


Before he undertakes this arduous and dan - 
gerous province, let him fit down, and count 
the coſt. Let him have before his eyes that 


dire poverty and diſgrace, that may await him, 


the many odious names that will be given him, 


the few friends and patrons of his opinions, 
however juſt, he is likely to gain; the con- 


tempt of the multitude, which he is ſure to 


incur, and all that train of evils, which ariſe 
from calling in queſtion long-eſtabliſhed 


opinions, and from controvertjng with free- 
dom old abſurdities, that have been ſancti- 
fied by cuſtom and authority. No wonder, 
that when a perſon, with theſe abilities, and 
this ſcriptural knowledge, riſes with a noble 


and undaunted ſpitit to attack the ſtrong- 


holds of ſuperſtition and-error, if he is per- 
ſecuted 
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ſecuted and abuſed, while living, and when 
he periſbes in the cauſe of liberty, if few 
men lay it to beart, The paſſions of man- 


kind are ſeldom or never ingaged on the 


ſide of truth. The noiſe and rant of En- 


thuſiaſm can, with a very little exertion of 
its powerful mechaniſm, draw in its thou- 


ſands and millions. Truth is calm and 


compoſed, firſt ſtrives to huſh the boiſterous 
paſſions into peace, then addreſſes the rea- 
ſon, and convinces the underſtanding and 


judgment. But who ſees not, that he, who 
takes this method to procure the attention 


of the multitude, muſt be unſucceſsful ; eſ- 


pecially, if he thinks ſome of their moſt 
favourite notions either of little importance, 
or not founded in Reaſon and Scripture, and 


| conſequently, cannot inſiſt on them as ca- 
| pital and fundamental articles. 


While therefore the headſtrong and in- 


flamed Paſſions, and the Reaſon of mankind 
are at irreconcileable variance with each o- 
ther, how is it poſſible for true learning and 


virtue to eſcape cenſure, procure general re- 
ſpect, or its worth be acknowledged and re- 
warded ! While the prevailing taſte of the age 
is for pleaſure, and any doctrines are eagerly 

SS _ embraced, 
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embraced, that will but palliate men's vices, 


and excuſe them from the ſeverities of an 


| holy life, while this is the prevailing taſte 
of mankind, learning and religious know- 


ledge are ſure to ſuffer, to ſtarve in obſcuri- 


ty, be neglected and vilified on this fide the 

grave, and the memory of them afterwards 
periſh for ever. 

But let not the injudicious Enthuſiaſt thus 


ſpurn the aſhes of the wiſe and good man, 


and upbraid him with his principles. His 


principles are not leſs true for being con- 


temptuouſly treated and ridiculed. When 
his body is converted into its primitive duſt, 
his principles will flouriſh in immortal vi- 


gour. If they are founded in truth, all the 


malice and bigotry in the world cannot ſhake 
and ſubvert them, Though the wiſe and 


religious perſon periſh, and no man layeth it 


to heart; though his ſentiments and ſervices 
in the cauſe of religion are treated with con- 
tempt and ſcorn, yet there lives a ſupreme 
and all-righteous JupGE who is the patron 


and friend of truth, and who will reward all 
honeft endeavours to inveſtigate it, whatever 
the ſucceſs may be. And he, who ſeriouſly 


_ conſiders thoſe tranſcendant rewards that 
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13 
he will beſtow on thoſe, who are ſincerely 
deſirous to diſcover his mind and will, and 


to conform to it when diſcovered, can ſee 
nothing diſtreſsful and formidable in the in- 
gratitude of mankind, and in the hard and 


uncharitable cenſures of a malevolent world. 


n. 'I proceed to conſider the diſin- 


genuous baſeneſs of that conduct towards 
good perſons, which is mentioned in the 
Text. And can there be a more ſhocking 
inſtance of deteſtable ingratitude, than a wil- 
ful neglect and contempt of thoſe excellent 
and uſeſul perſons, whom the great author 
of all wiſdom has endowed with large ca- 


pacities and powers, and who freely and ge- 
nerouſly expended thoſe powers in promot- 


ing our higheſt and beſt intereſts! Who 
have voluntarily ſacrificed many of the] joys. 
and pleaſures of this life for the publick 
welfare, who have ſat late, roſe early, and 


eat the bread of ſorrow and labour; who 
have with indefatigable pains and induſtry 
worn out a- precarious being in long and 
painful reſearches; who foregoing the amuſe- 


ments and profits of this world, have inga- 
ged in uſeful ſtudies, for the regular com- 
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1 
pletion of which, the whole term of hu- 
man life was ſcarce ſufficient ; who, though 


imployed in theſe great and laborious works, 
have nevertheleſs at the ſame time approved 


thomjebves as miniſters of Cbriſt, in much pa- 
tience, in afllictions, in diftreſſes, by pureneſs, 


by knowledge, by long-ſuffering, by kindneſs, 


by love aſe gned, by the word of truth, and 


the armour of righteouſneſs; and who, by 
unweariedly imploying theſe great and ex- 
cellent abilities, as faithful fewards of the 
' manifold grace of God, have undermined 
their vigour of conſtitution, ruined their 


health, and been obliged to ſupport, merely 
by art, the tottering and frail houſe of their 
earthly tabernacle, waſted and impaired by 


their inceſſant application, and haſtening faſt 
to its final diſſolution. And is it not cruelty, | 

to the laſt, the'baſeſt and moſt deteſtable cru- 
elty, to aggravate their laſt ſufferings by ſcur- 
rility and abuſe; and to add to theſe infirmi- 
ties of declining life, which they have. great- 


ly accelerated by long and painful watch- 


ings and ſtudies, by detracting from their 
juſt merit, ſpeaking contemptibly of their 
paſt ſervices, calumniating their endow- 


ments, and ſtriving to leſſen their authority 
and influence in the world ? 


T his 
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This is treatment ſo black and execrable, 


that one would think it morally impoflible 


that any perſons could be guilty of it, however 


abandoned and loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame and 
virtue, But what ſhall we ſay, when we 
find that even perſons of wiſdom and good 
ſenſe are capable of ſuch an unworthy con- 

duct towards the moſt eminent and amiable 
characters. But forbid it heaven! Forbid it 
decency! That ſuch treatment as this of 


the moſt reſpectable characters ſhould ever 


for the future be countenanced and ſupport- 
ed by the friends of religion and patrons of 


virtue! One would think that their exalted 
worth and merit, would ſtop the mouth of 
ſlander and defamation, and ſoften and diſ- 


arm rage and rancour, But alas, in this 
unhappy world, the reputation of the beſt 
of men is not ſafe, the greateſt innocence 
will not priviledge us, the arrow of malice 
and detraction that flieth in ſecret, can wound 
our peace, and deſpoil us of all ſatisfaction 
for ever. Unhappy, beyond deſcription 


unhappy, that the exalted talents of per- 
ſons of whom this world is not worthy, 


cannot ſecure them a ſmall pittance of our 
eſteem and love, during their ſhort and pre- 


carious 
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carious continuance among us! Shameful 
ingratitude, that perſons, whoſe whole lives 
have been ſpent in the rigorous ſearch of || 
truth, and ſtudy of the Scriptures, muſt for 
a few real or ſuppoſed inadvertencies, and 


for imperfections inſeparable from human 
nature, be treated in life with diſtance and 


coldneſs, and fall in death without that re- 


ſpect, due to their diſtinguiſhed attainments ! 


How died Cbryſppus? As a dog dieth—is ap- 
plicable to many a wiſe and good man, 
whom the world has neglected. 5 
But certainly it prognoſticates no good 
either to preſent or future times; certainly it 
is no proof either of the wiſdom or virtue 


of the preſent age, that we put no publick 


diſtinction between the moſt oppoſite cha- 
racters, but treat both indiſcriminately. This 


undiſlinguiſning behaviour ſome of the wiſe 


ſages of antiquity have pronounced to be the 


peſt and bane of ſocieties and cities, & and 
the greateſt injuſtice that is ever acted 
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in the world. + But ſhameful as this con- 
duct is, it is what we are acting over again, 


and the light of the goſpel it ſeems, has nei- 
ther made us wiſer nor better in this eſſen- 


tial article of our duty; we ſuffer the righ- 


teous man doth to live and periſh without 


laying it to heart. His fair example, with 


all its powerful attractions, cannot ſubdue 
our prejudices, and ſoften us into eſteem 
and love; and the memory of his wiſdom and 
excellencies, when dead, can hardly force 


from us a faint and cold eulogy. O what 


vile and infamous ingratitude is it poſſible 
for men, even for men of diſtinguiſhed abi- 
| lities and good ſenſe, to be guilty of, when 
they ſuffer ſome of their worſt paſſions to 


take the lead of underſtanding and judge 


ment! 

| Theſe refleRions immediately dictated 8 
themſelves to my heart, on being informed 
of the ſudden and unexpected death of my 


moſt worthy and excellent friend Dr. Tay- 


LoR. A man, to whole writings and per- 


ſonal inſtructions I owe more than to all the 
e books 
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Xenophon on Inſtit, p. 99. Ed. Hutch, 
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books and men I ever converſed with. 1. 


ſhall ever look upon it as the moſt happy 


Providence, with which I was ever favour- 
ed, that in early life I read his moſt excel- 
lent books full of the beſt inſtruction, and 


moſt excellently calculated to enlarge the 


mind, and to inſpire it with juſt, rational, 


and generous ſentiments. And I ſhall ever 


eſteem it as a moſt diſtinguiſhing blefling, 


that I was afterward honoured with his 


friendſhip, and an epiſtolary correſpondence 
for ſome years before his death, in which 
with the greateſt benevolence and goodneſs 


of heart he condeſcended to ſolve the diffi- 


culties I propoſed, and anſwer my objecti- 
ons. And thoſe who know his great {kill 


in the Hebrew, on which important branch 
of literature our correſpondence chiefly turn- 


ed, will not think my aſſertions too ſtrong, 
when I declare, that I can now produce a 
ſmall collection of ſome of the molt valua- 
ble criticiſms on that language, with regard 


to ingenious conjecures, various lections, 


and explanations of difficult paſſages, that 


any age or nation ever ſaw. As this great 
man had above forty years been imployed 
in in reading and accurately ſtudying this lan- 


guage, 
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guage, it is not to be wondred at that his 


knowledge herein was the moſt perfe& and 


critical that could be attained ; and this his 


knowledge was the more valuable, as it was 


not a ſuperſtructure on the labours of others, 
but was ſolely educed from the treaſures of 
a great and judicious mind by the dint of in- 
1 induſtry and application. 
Dr. Jonx TAvLOR was born near Lan- 
3 ; ſettled firſt at Kirkfead in Lincoln- 
ſhire, where he preached to a very ſmall 
Congregation, and taught a Grammar-School 
for the ſupport of his family, near 77wenty 
years; but afterwards, his great worth and 
merit in this obſcure ſituation being known, 
he was unanimouſly choſen to Norwich, 
Where he. preached many years with great 
acceptance and uſefulneſs. From this City 
the friends of liberty invited him to WAR- 
RING TON in Lancaſhire, to ſuperintead an 
Academy they had formed on a moſt ratio- 
nal and generous plan, judging him the fit- 
eſt perſon, as his learning and worth were ſo 
_ univerſally known and acknowledged, to 


give this new inſtitution a proper dignity 


and reputation in the world. With this in- 
vitation, ſo warmly and importunately en- 
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forced, he complied, from motiyes purely 
diſintereſted, as he has often aſſured me; and 


induced by the fair and flattering proſpect of 


being greatly uſeful in inſtructing young per- 
ſons for the miniſtry. How he was here uſed, 
after all his great and good ſervices to the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity and the Church of Gad, 
and what ſcurrility and abuſe he ſuffered, 
after quiting a generous and worthy Peo- 


ple, among whom he had for many years 


been careſſed and happy; how a few- filly 
differences about the formal punctilio of 
precedency and authority, and the vague and 


uncertain principles of morals, were kindled 


into ſuch a flame, as ſoon involved and almoſt 
endangered the very being of the Academy 
itſelf, needs not here be related, the world 
is too well acquainted with the odious wu 
ticulars. 

Here, however, the friends of Chrifſtianic 


ty and virtue cannot but drop a tevr, a tear 


of tenderneſs and pity, to ſce a man of true 


greatneis, goodneſs, and wiſdorn, by the 


hands of rude violence and cruelty degraded 
and ſunk, abuſed and deſpiſed, friendleſs 
and forlorn, his abilities queſtioned, his me- 


rit diſputed, 2 one of the moſt amiable 


characters 
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characters, that ever virtue aſſumed and ap- 
peared in, aſperſed and vilified, and unable 
with all its friendly influence and native 
charms and power to ſoften envy and ma- 
lice into veneration and love, The bad u- 
ſage he met with, where he naturally expec- 
ted the kindeſt, he would often tell me, 
„would certainly ſhorten his days.“ And 
ſo it proved. He, who had the beſt con- 


ſtitution, and who had by a courſe of ſteady 


temperance preſerved it the beſt of any ſe- 


vere ſtudent I ever knew, was ſoon thrown 
into a variety and complication of diſorders, 


which though by gentle, yet repeted ſtrokes, 


ſoon laid the originally ſtrong and vigorous 


fabric in ſad and deplorable ruins, The laſt. 


time I ſaw him, he bitterly lamented his 


unhappy ſituation, and his being rendered, 
(all proper authority, as a Tutor, being taken 
from him) utterly incapable of being any 
longer uſeful; ſaid, his life was not an object 
of deſire to him, when his publick uſeful. 


neſs was no more; and repeated with great 
emotion ſome celebrated lines to this pur- 
poſe out of Sophocles.* 
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It is neceſſary to be remarked, that he al- 


ways ſpoke to me with the greateſt reſpect 


of his Fellow-Tutors, amongſt whom there 


always ſubſiſted the greateſt harmony, and 
on whoſe good learning and amiable charac- 

ters he ever paſſed an me and deſerved en- 
comium. 


To the ternper, difpolition; abilities, 
learning, and great merit of Dr. TAyLoR, 


I cannot be ſuppoſed to be a ſtranger, hav- 
ing been happy in a ſtrict intimacy with 


him for ſeveral years. With regard to theſe 
I only pretend faithfully to er from my 


own obſervation of what I ſaw in him, and 
therefore ſhall impartially tranſcribe the 
ſtrong idea of his goodneſs and virtue, which 


is warmly impreſſed on my heart. 
J never ſaw a man's countenance, that 


was a truer index of his mind, than Dr. 
TayLoR's. There was ſomething placid 
and ingaging in his air and features, that moſt 
powerfully commanded reſpect and love. 
An argument when diQated by his ſtrong 
ſenſe, and urged by that Pos: of language 


he 
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Sophoc. Ajax, 476. 
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he poſſeſſed, was irreſiſtible, when it was 


_ enforced by a ſweet and inſinuating look, 
to which you could deny nothing. Nothing 
could be further from that haughty and ſu- 
percilious air, and mein, and gait, which 


other great men inſenſibly contract, and by 


which they are publicly known and diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt of the ſpecies. He 


was never known to brow- beat modeſt vir- 


tue, but to encourage it by every honeſt 
art. It delighted his ſoul to find in any a 


docil and ingenuous diſpoſition, deſirous of 
knowledge, particularly ſcriptural- Know- 


ledge, and he cultivated ſuch a diſpoſition 
with more than parental care and fondneſs, 


When I ſay, he was no bigot, I am ſen- 


fible I ſhall be accuſed of great partiality by 
ſome, and of great hereſy by others. But 


if I knew any thing of good Dr. TayLoR, 


this I can with truth affirm concerning him, 


that he loved good perſons of all parties and 


denominations, however widely they might 
differ from him; would frequently repeat 
it again and again, © that Chriſtians of all 


ce Parties are agreed in the great fundamentals 
ce of religion, and only differ about ſome few 
ge trifling diſtinctions; that to embrace the 
| e ſame 


=. L 40 J 1 
17 | « fame ſet of notions as he, or any other |. 
cc fallible man did, was not at all material 

with regard to men's final happineſs and 

« ſalvation.“ If ever he expreſſed an un- 
common warmth and honeſt indignation a- 

gainſt any thing, it was againſt Athangſianiſin, 
which he thought one of the greateſt cor- 

ruptions of pure and genuine Chriſtianity, 
as this doctrine entirely ſubverts the unity of 
God, the great and primary foundation of al! 
religion, natural and revealed. 

I never ſaw a greater and more exemplary 
pattern of reſignation to the Will of God. 
| 5 From a firm and unſhaken perſuaſion, that 
| every ſtation and ſituation in this life is of | 

God's appointment, who affigns us what 
il circumſtnaces ſeem beſt to his infinite and 
1 aunerring wiſdom, he bore his ſufferings | 
jj with a noble and glorious fortitude, refering | 
himſelf to God with a chearfulneſs and 
1 ſubmiſſion that penetrated every ſoul that 
10 heard him. With what holy joy and tranſ- 
10 porting triumph did he ſpeak of the ſecond = 
ES coming of our bleſſed Lord; and with what 
religious rapture would he anticipate that 
blefled and happy day ! Death had no terrors 


for him. He was not afraid of dying. He 
had 
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had every thing to hope from death. Death 
would introduce him into a glorious and 
bleſſed immortality, where God would wipe 
away all tears from bis eyes. And it pleaſed 


the Almighty to favour this great and good 


man with that Euthanaſia, that ſudden, ealy, 


and almoſt imperceptible diſmiſſion from 


| the body &, which the wiſeſt and beſt of men | 


have pronounced the moſt happy, and 
wiſhed for as the moſt defirable circum- 


ſtance in death +. And a manner it is 
ſurely much to be envied by every good 
man, of making one's laſt exit and depar- 


ture from this vale of ſorrow and ſuffering. 
Thus has death deprived us of one of 


the greateſt ornaments of religion and learn- 


ing; has extinguiſhed a burning and ſhining 


light, that diffuſed around it the molt uſe- 


ful and falutary beams; has deprived me of 


the belt and worthieſt friend I ever injoyed; 


* He went to bed as well as uſual, OD complainingr 
little of a preſſure he felt on his ſtomach, and was found 
dead in the morning, Thurſday March 5th. | 

+ Sortitus exitum facilem et qualem ſemper optareraf, 


Nam quoties audiſſet, cito ac nullo cruciatu defunctum quem- 


piam, fibi et ſuis ub, fimilem (hoc enim et verbo uti 
{olebat) * Sueton. 
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his family of a tender and compaſſionate 
Father; the Academy of its moſt illuſtrious 
ſupport and glory; the Diſſenters of a great 


and truly learned Patron; and the world of 


one of the moſt amiable characters that ever 

ennobled and dignified human nature. 
His WRITINGS will remain an immor- 

tal monument of his various learning, EX = 


cellent abilities, juſt and clear diſcernment, 


and critical knowledge of the Scriptures. 


His mind was the moſt excellently fur- 


niſhed with valuable and uſeful branches of 
literature, of any man's I ever knew. His 
reading in modern books, indeed, was far 
from being extenſive. It cannot be ſup- 
poſed, that a perſon, whoſe whole life was 


indefatigably imployed, beſides the conſtant 


duties of the miniſtry, in teaching a Gram- 
mar- School, and in forming an Hebrew Con- 
cordance, ſhould be able to redeem many 


vacant hours for acquiring a large acquain- 


tance with what was daily paſſing in the 
literary world. Inſtead of wondering that 
he knew no more of books, we ought ra- 
ther to wonder, that he had read ſo much 
as he really had, conſidering the few avo- 


cations he permited himſelf to injoy. But 


a de- 


5 


a defect here was amply compenſated by an 
habit of cloſe thinking, and an accurate at- 


tention to the powers of his own mind. 
That a perſon who above forty years had 
been every day imployed in a School, or in 
arranging Hebrew words, ſhould at the fame 
time deſcend into the moſt profound and 
abſtract philoſophical enquiries, and be able 
to think and write on the foundation of mo- 
rals in ſo clear and intelligible a manner as 
he has done, is aftoniſhing : but it is a proof, 
what uncommon attainments the human 
mind is capable of acquiring by a conſtant and 
vigorous exertion of its enlarged faculties, and 
the dint of ſedulous and ſevere application, 
In claſſical learning lay his great excel- 
lence. Here he ſhone without a rival. He 
had in early life commited to memory, and 


; faithfully retained, almoſt all the moſt beau- 
_ tiful paſſages and ſtriking deſcriptions in the 


Greek and Roman Poets, and could repeat 
them with an exactneſs and propriety that 


was amazing. The great neglect of this 


uſeful literature amongſt Difſenting Miniſters, 
and their general deficiency herein, he would 
often ſay, expoſed us more than any thing 
elſe, to the jeſts and contempt of the Clergy, 
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who principally ſtudy and value themſelves 


upon their accurate and ſuperior know- 
ledge of it. Next to this, he warmly in- 
culcated a critical acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, as the moſt uſeful and important 
of all other ſtudies. What his real ſenti- 
ments were, and what the method he re- 


commended was, with regard to a profici- 
ency in this, may be teen by conſulting an 


excellent note in his Key to the Romans, 
P. 122. ſecond edition. 
The firſt piece he publiſhed, was a pre- 


fatory Giicourſe to a Narrative of Mr. Joſeph 


Race ſon's Caſe, who was exciuded from com- 
munion with the Congregational Church in 
Nettingham, for aſſerting the unity and ſu- 


premacy of God the Father. In this the 
reader will find a moſt judicious defence 


of the common rights of Chriſtians, and of 
the ſufficiency and perfection of Scripture, 
without the aid of human Schemes, Creeds 


and Confeſſions. Aue edition of this has | 


been publithed, 

In 1740, —— his Seripture Dectrine 
of Original Sin, which has gone through 
tbree editions. This is a book general- 


ly and deſervedly eficemed _ uUnanſwera- 
ble, 
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1 
ble, and which has, I believe, met with | 
more univerſal acceptance, and done more j 
real ſervice to the chriſtian world, than any 
one book of polemical divinity that the pre- 
ſent age has ſeen, This drew him into a 
controverſy with Dr. JIENNIN GS and Dr. 
WarTTs, both men of great abilities and N 
| good learning, and who ſaid indeed every 
| thing that could be ſaid, in defence of a 2 

doctrine that had no foundation in Reaſon e j 
or Revelation. | 5 
1 In 1745, — his Paraplraſs on the | 

Romans ; a third edition of which has been 
lately printed. In the ſame year he þ 
' alſo publiſhed a ſmall Scripture Catechiſm 
with Proofs, which I can heartily recom- 
mend to Parents, as a moſt plain, excellent, 
and judicious ſummary of the chriſtian re- 
ligion. It has paſſed four editions. 

; In 1750, — a Collection of Tunes in 
various Airs, with a ſcheme for ſupport- 
ing the ſpirit and practice of Plalmody i in 
Congregations. 

In 1751, —— without his name, a ſmall 
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Pamphlet, entitled the Importance of Chil- | 
dren, or Motives to the god Education af: 

Children. 

e | 

| 


. 5 
In 1752, - his Scripture Doc. 


trine of Atonement, in which it muſt be 
confeſſed he failed moſt egregiouſſy. His 


reaſoning was neither clear nor ſatisfactory, 


owing perhaps to the doctrine being in it- 
ſelf almoſt unintelligible, and Ay Penne 
of being rationally explained. 

In 1754, ——— his great work, the 


labour of his whole life, an Hebrew Engliſh 


Concordance in two large volumes in Folio, 
the moſt accurate work that any age or 
nation ever ſaw ; which will remain a mo- 
nument to all future ages of his indefatiga- 
ble induſtry and critical ſkill. The names 
of the Biſbops who chearfully encouraged 5 
this immortal work which appear in the 


liſt of his Subſcribers, will be tranſmitted 


with everlaſting honour, for their modera- 
tion and patronage of true learning and worth, 


to the lateſt poſterity. 


He wrote in the ſame year an excellent 
Pamphlet, entitled che Lord s Supper explain- 


ed upon Scripture Principles, in which this 
ſacred Ordinance is placed in a clear light, 


and its importance well ſtated. 


In 17575 he publiſhed his Covenant of 
Grace, in defence of Infant- Baptiſm. 


In 
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In 1755, —— a Charge delivered at the 


Ordination of the Rev. Mr. Smithſon, 
In 1756, —— a Sermon, preached at the 


opening of the new Chapel in Norwich. 
In 1759, he wrote his Examination of 


Dr. Hutcheſon's Scheme of Morality ; a judi- 
cious performance, which met with great 
and deſerved acceptance in the world, He 
who carefully reads and compares with this, 
the arguments advanced in a moſt excellent 
book, which was publiſhed a year before the 
Doctor's Pamphlet, by my ingenious friend 
Mr. Richard Price, and entitled a Review of 
the principal Difficulties in Morals, will in- 
joy a moſt exquilite pleaſure and rational 
ſatisfaction. 


His laſt performance was a Sketch of o- 
ral Philoſophy, which he drew up for the 


uſe of his own Pupils, and as introductory 
to lectures on Wollafton's Religion of . | 


This was publiſhed 1760. * 
From his firſt ſettling at i. as 


Tutor, he ent all his leiſure-hours in re- 


viewing 


The Dr. with great care and correctneſs compoſed, and 


fairly tranſcribed, a number of diſcourſes on Moral, Critical, 
and Practical Subjects, ſufficient to make Four Volumes in 
Octavo; which he deſigned for the Preſs, and intended to 


be pads after his death, 
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viewing his Concordance, collating paſſages 
in an alphabetical order, and correCting the 
engliſh tranſlation. He had made a conſi- 
derable advance in this uſeful work, when 
| death ſeized him. 


In ſuch great and good works was this 


2 moſt excellent perſon conſtantly imployed, 


approving pimſelf faithful, in his great Maſ- 


ter's ſervice, in much patience, in afflictions 
and diſtreſſes, by honour and diſponour, by 
evil report and good report; and at laſt clo- 
ſing a life of honour and uſefulneſs, with 
_ joyful and triumphant expectations with re- 
gard to futurity. Happy, had the 7% ſtage 


of a race begun with ſuch ardour, and pro- 


ſecuted with ſuch glory, been crowned with 
its deſerved honours! Thrice happy, if after 


having huſbanded and made the moſt of e- 
very hour, and ſuſtained all the labour and 
beat of the day, his evening had been more 
unclouded, ſerene ene. But ſupreme 


wiſdom 


+ In a very affecting Letter, wrote not long before his 
death, he thus expreſſes himſelf, as to his ſituation at WAR- 
INC TON. Before I came hither, and in order to induce 

« me to ingage in the Academy, the principal Gentlemen 
at Mancheſter in their ſeveral Letters to me, ſaid every thing 
0 encourageing 3 promiſing, or intimating, that my Life 
* ſhould 
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wiſdom knows what is beſt for us; and it 
is the great conſolation of human life, to 
be aſſured that no evils and diſtreſſes can be- 
1 OS 4 5 fall 


* ſhould be as eaſy, comfortable, and happy as ever: Nor 


ce was Mr. 8 n wanting in any Profeſſions that might 


„draw me into the Scheme; ailuring me, that my joining 


« in the deſign was the very foundation of the whole Fa. 
« brick, 


« I believed them; I came in hope of being more ex- 


er tenſively uſeful, not doubting, but I mould injoy the re- 
„ mainder of life in tranquility and peace. But, alas, Sir, 
I] am ſorry to tell you, I have found quite the reverſe.” 

After mentioning ſome particulars of the cruel treatment 
| he met with, though choſen Profeſſor both of Morality and 
Divinity, he adds, 


My Condition ever ſince 1. came to Wiel has: - 


« been very uneaſy, and I may ſay, wretched, Under 
Which, had I not been habituated to hope and truſt in 


« God, I muſt have ſunk. It is not poſſible I ſhould conti- 


„e nue here, either on my own account, or that of the Aca- 
«© demy; for what good can be done in a es of Variance | 


and Contradiction! 
« Under that reaſonable and Fiendl uſage I had a right 


« to expect, I ſhould perform my work with Alacrity and 


10 pleaſure, and, by the bleſſing of God, with good ſucceſs; 


but under ſuch contumelious treatment my Spirits are 
* ſunk, my good Defigns and Endeavours are diſcouraged, | 


« and my Health affected and impaired. 


« Conſider, Sir, my Years — conſider my long and cloſe 


Studies — conſider the Character and Reputation I have 
« eſtabliſhed, eſpecially in the learned World — conſider the 
« oenerous and diſintereſted Manner in which I came into 


« theſe Parts — conſider the ardent Defire I have to be uſe- 


« ful in my preſent Station,” * * f 
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fall us, without the all- wiſe permiſſion and 


appointment of God. 
The cloſe of this great man's life may 


teach Miniſters a leſſon of uſeful inſtruction, 


that ſuperior abilities, learning and virtue, 


cannot inſure the reſpe& and eſteem of the 


world, We here ſee the greateſt and no- 


bleſt inſtance of them aſperſed and vilified, 
loaded with contempt and reproach, and 
ſunk in the moſt abject miſery and wretch- 
edneſs. This ſhould inſtruct us, whatever 
| happineſs and comfort we may now injoy 
among our reſpective Congregations, to for- 
tify our breaſts with the beſt chriſtian prin- 
Ciples, to have the cenſures and diſreſpect 
of an ill-judging world always before our 
eyes, and to pronounce neither ourſelves nor 
any other perſons, whatever their ſituations 
may be, happy, till we have waited for the 
great teacher Death to ratify and confirm our 


verdict.*x 


Now let thoſe who have ſo often, and ſo 


uncharitably, called him an Arian, Socinian, 
Pelagian, Deiſt, and worſe than a Deiſt, 4 
ſpend all their vain rage and rancour upon 


him, 
See the Motto. 
+ Preface to Mr, John Weſtley" s book on Original Sin, 


Pe 3. 
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him. Let thoſe whoſe chriſtian principles 
could teach them to abuſe him, and deny 
him ſalvation, for a few trifling differences, 
heap upon his memory all the execrations 
that Enthuſiaſm can very religiouſly and pi- 
ouſly utter. Let them ſpurn his aſhes and 
inſult over his grave with the ſame ridicu- 
lous wildneſs, the ſame frantick poſtures, 
and the fame low revenge, as it is well 
: known, ſome of them did over Dr. Fy/ter's, 
after his interment. Such treatment now 
can no more affect his happineſs, than it 
ever affected his arguments. He now in- 
joys a calm undiſturbed repoſe under the 
protection and nandianthip of him, wo 
has the keys of death, and the inviſible world; 
and in the morning of the reſurrection, hen 
theſe who fleep in the duſt of the earth ſhall 
_ awake, will riſe from the ruins of the grave, 
the firſt in immortal glory, ſplendor and : 
bleſſedneſs. 3 

May God grant of his infinite mercy, 
through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that we may 
meet death with the ſame compoſure and 
fortitude, and have a diſmiſſion from this 
vain world full of the ſame triumphant hopes, 
and d joyful proſpects !. 


:- To 


I * 


To conclude; upon carefully reviewing 


his uſeful and exemplary life, and reflecting 


on the virtues of his moſt amiable con- 


duct, I cannot ſam up his character to 


more advantage, than in applying to him 
what Renoplon relates concerning the ex- 
cellent Socrates, in the concluſion of the 


fourth book of his Memoirs; of which the 
following is a free tranſlation. 

te Thoſe, who were. perſonally acquaint- 
« ed with Socrates and knew his great 


„ worth, will ever hold his memory in the 


(c 


moſt grateful remembrance, and look up- 


* on him as a perſon who poſſeſſed the 
0 moſt excellent endowments for teaching 


6 moral virtue with advantage. Being ſuch 
&« an one as I have deſcribed him, a per- 


e ſon of ſuch exemplary piety, as to un- 
e Jertake nothing without firſt conſult- 


„ ing the Will of heaven; of ſuch in- 


< vrolable juſtice, as to injure no one in the 


* moſt trifling concern, but, on the con- 
« 


A 


« connected, 1 in their higheſt and moſt im- 


« portant intereſts; of ſuch temperance, as 


*© never to ſacrifice his Reaſon to his appe- 


cc rites, and indulge ſenſual gratifications at 


cc the 


trary, aſſiſt all thoſe with whom he was 
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4 the expence of his better judgment and 
« virtue; of ſuch ſagacity, as to be infal- 


ce lible in his determinations concerning 
ec moral good and evil, and to want no 
e one's deciſions, but to be ſelf-ſufficient 


ec for his own inſtruction and information 


in theſe important articles; of ſuch abi- 


« lities, as to fix and define the limits of 


“duty with accuracy and preciſion, and 
« by the powers of perſwaſion to prompt 


and ingage his hearers to the at- 
« tainment of univerſal virtue; a perſon 


thus formed by nature and ſelf-inflruc- 
ce tion, ſeems to have attained the higheſt 


«© ſummit of human worth and excellence. 


„ Bur Ir ANY PARTICULAR PERSON | 
„ SHOULD NOT BE PLEASED WITH THE | 


oY DRAUGHT OP HIS CONSPICUOUS VIR= 
af ugs, LET SUCH AN ONE sIT DOWN, 


© AND COMPARE WITH IT THE CHARAC- | 
TER OF ANY OTHER, AND THEN IM- 
„ PARTIALLY DECIDE, 
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